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"If  any  fact  is  well  established  in  history,  it  is  that  the 
miscegenetic  or  mixed  races  are  much  superior,  mentally, 
physically,  and  morally,  to  those  pure  or  unmixed."  Such 
was  the  startling  doctrine  announced  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  early  1864  entitled  Miscegenation :  The  Theory 
of  the  Blending  of  the  Races,  Applied  to  the  Ame7-ican 
White  Man  and  Negro.  One  of  the  few  pamphlets  pub- 
lished during  the  Civil  War  which  dealt  with  long-range 
solutions  rather  than  immediate  and  sensational  military 
or  political  headlines,  Miscegenation  argued  that  the  solu- 
tion to  America's  race  problem,  now  that  the  black  man 
looked  forward  to  a  future  of  freedom,  lay  in  inter- 
marriage. By  blending  the  races  into  a  bronze  middle 
ground  of  color,  there 
would  no  longer  be 
cause  for  race  preju- 
dice in  America. 

Recently,  a  rare- 
book  catalogue  offered 
a  copy  of  Miscegena- 
tion at  a  price  ten  to 
twenty  times  higher 
than  that  customary 
for  Civil  War  pam- 
phlets. It  is  not  the 
fame  of  the  pamphlet's 
authors  that  accounts 
for  its  extraordinary 
value.  The  pamphlet 
was  published  anony- 
mously, but  the  iden- 
tity of  the  authors, 
David  G.  Croly  and 
George  Wakeman  (two 
employees  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic newspaper,  the 
New  York  World)  ,has 
been  known  to  histor- 
ians and  book  collect- 
ors for  many  years. 
Croly  did  have  a  fam- 
ous son,  Herbert  Cro- 
ly, whose  book.  The 
Promise  of  American 
Life,  was  a  sort  of 
manual  for  Progres- 
sivism  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  conceived  it. 
However,  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  Miscegenation 
that  makes  it  import- 
ant. According  to  the 
recent  catalogue  list- 
ing, the  pamphlet 
was  "the  first  work  ad- 
vocating this  solution 
to  the  race  problem"; 
it  is  therefore  "scarce, 
topical  and  atypical 
for  its  time."  The  cata- 
logue might  have 
stated  further  that 
Miscegenation  added  a 
new  word  to  the  En- 
glish language;   until 
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FIGURE  1.  One  owner  of  the  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum's  copy  of 
Croly  and  Wakeman's  anonymous  pamphlet  identified  the  author  (in 
pencil  on  the  cover)  as  Hinton  Helper.  The  price  indicates  that  the 
pamphlet  was  meant  for  broad  popular  circulation. 


this  publication,  intermarriage  between  whites  and  blacks 
was  called  "amalgamation." 

Although  the  pamphlet's  authorship  was  a  well-kept 
secret  at  the  time,  the  authors  were  properly  identified 
at  least  as  early  as  the  1880's.  A  well-researched  article 
by  Sidney  Kaplan  in  the  Journal  of  Negro  History  in 
July,  1949,  "The  Miscegenation  Issue  in  the  Election  of 
1864,"  told  the  full  story  of  the  pamphlet's  authorship 
and  of  the  controversy  which  followed  its  publication.  In 
1958,  a  solidly  documented  little  book  appeared  which 
should  have  laid  to  rest  for  good  any  of  the  mysteries 
surrounding  Miscegenation.  However,  the  author,  J.  M. 
Bloch  of  Queen's  College,  chose  as  the  title  for  his  book, 

Miscegenatioyi,  Mela- 
leukation,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Dog.  Instead 
of  arousing  curiosity. 
Professor  Bloch's  biz- 
arre title  probably 
doomed  the  book  to 
obscurity.  "Melaleuk- 
ation"  was  another 
word  coined  by  Croly 
and  Wakeman  in  the 
pamphlet,  and  it  did 
not,  thank  goodness, 
survive  as  a  perma- 
nent addition  to  the 
language.  Its  presence 
in  the  title  of  Bloch's 
book  baffles  the  read- 
er, and  the  obscure 
reference  to  "Mr.  Lin- 
coln's dog"  (derived 
from  Bloch's  sketchy 
analysis  of  a  scarce 
political  cartoon) 
seems  to  suggest  a 
trivial  subject  and  not 
a  piece  of  serious 
scholarship.  Professor 
Kaplan's  article  may 
have  been  doomed  to 
obscurity  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Ne- 
gro History  before  in- 
terest in  black  history 
had  caused  a  large 
number  of  readers  to 
check  the  articles  in 
that  fine  journal  regu- 
larly. 

Bloch's  and  Kaplan's 
efforts  should  have 
ended  speculation,  but 
they  eluded  many 
readers,  including  the 
rare-book  dealer  who 
most  recently  listed 
Croly's  pamphlet. 
That  dealer  was  thus 
the  victim  of  a  hoax, 
for  Miscegenation  can 
be  characterized  as  the 
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first  work  to  recommend  such  a  solution  to  the  race 
problem  only  in  an  odd  sense.  Croly  and  Wakeman  did 
not  seriously  recommend  miscegenation;  they  published 
the  pamphlet  as  a  joke  and  as  an  attempt  to  suggest  that 
such  would  be  the  logical  outcome  of  the  policies  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  Republican  party.  It  was  a 
pamphlet  written  to  sound  as  though  a  wild-eyed  aboli- 
tionist had  written  it.  Miscegenation  was,  therefore,  only 
one  attempt  in  a  long  line  of  attempts  by  Democrats  to 
imply  that  the  logical  outcome  of  opposition  to  slavery's 
expansion  would  be  intermarriage  (the  most  famous  of 
these  attempts,  of  course,  taking  place  in  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  in   1858). 

Few  abolitionists,  probably  no  Republican  politicians, 
and  certainly  no  Democrats  were  recommending  mis- 
cegenation to  the  American  people  in  3  864.  To  know  only 
that  the  author  was  connected  with  the  Democratic 
newspaper,  the  New  York  World,  should  have  been 
enough  to  reveal  that  the  pamphlet  was  a  hoax.  Never- 
theless, and  despite  the  efforts  of  Bloch,  Kaplan,  and 
others  who  have  benefited  from  their  detective  work 
(George  Fredrickson  in  The  Black  Image  in  the  White 
Mind  and  Forrest  Wood  in  Black  Scare:  The  Racist 
Response  to  Emancipation),  considerable  confusion  still 
surrounds  the  pamphlet  Miscegenation. 

The  major  question  is  not  whether  the  pamphlet  was 
sincere  in  its  recommendation  or  not,  but  whether  it  was 
a  lightly-intended  parody  or  a  more  sinister  attempt  to 
cause  the  Republicans  and  abolitionists  political  misery. 
Professor  Bloch  concludes  that  the  pamphlet  was,  by  and 
large,  a  joke,  but  one  at  which  "no  one  laughed."  Mis- 
cegenation  was,  as  Bloch  says,  "gravely  interpreted, 
gravely  defended,  gravely  refuted."  Friends  and  enemies 
of  the  Republicans  were  simply  gulled,  and  their  serious 
and  often  impassioned  answers  to  the  pamphlet  showed 
them  to  be  fools.  Bloch  further  supports  his  case  by 
arguing  that  the  pamphlet  was  a  joke  on  racists  as  well 
as  extreme  abolitionists.  Since  it  did  not  have  one  clearly 
defined  enemy  but  rather  aimed  its  barbs  at  extremists 
of  all  kinds,  it  seems,  Bloch  argues,  not  to  be  a  piece 
of  party  chicanery.  This  is  the  way  Bloch  puts  it: 

.  .  .  Croly  and  Wakeman,  in  their  travesty  on  the 
beliefs  of  the  small  group  of  pro-Negro  extremists, 
paradoxically  held  up  to  ridicule  the  similar  but 
widely  accepted  "reasoning"  of  the  believers  in  Negro 
anatomical  and  physiological  inferiority.  [English 
anatomist  Thomas  Henry]  Huxley  alone  recognized  the 
seemingly  obvious:  that  the  "aberrations  from  scien- 
tific fact"  exemplified  by  a  work  as  "hopelessly  absurd" 
as  Miscegenation  simply  confirmed  "the  preposterous 
ignorance,  exaggeration,  and  misstatement"  in  which 
the  opposite  faction  indulged.  .  .  .  The  serious  "scien- 
tific" exponents  of  Negro  inferiority  could  no  longer 
distinguish  between  truth  and  nonsense,  scientific 
argument  and  flagrant  travesty.  .  .  .  Some  beliefs  are 
too  widely  held,  just  as  some  faces  are  too  grotesque, 
to  be  caricatured. 

Like  some  abolitionists  then,  systematic  advocates  of 
Negro  inferiority  took  the  pamphlet  seriously;  but 
Croly  and  Wakeman  meant  to  gull  them  all. 

On  the  whole,  Bloch  is  probably  right,  but  his  argu- 
ment would  benefit  from  three  refinements.  First,  the 
pamphlet  contains  enough  political  themes  and  tactics 
in  it  to  be  worthy  of  mention.  Second,  the  true  indicators 
of  the  farcical  nature  of  the  pamphlet  are  allusions  other 
than  the  ones  made  to  nineteenth-century  science.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  whether  Croly  recognized  the  specious- 
ness  of  "scientific"  racism.  Third,  the  evidence  that  the 
pamphlet  also  jabbed  at  pseudo-scientific  theories  of 
race  is  purely  circumstantial  and  is  based  largely  on 
hindsight.  Croly  may  have  intended  the  scientific  allusions 
as  additions  to  the  pamphlet's  air  of  serious  intent  rather 
than    as    paradoxical   jabs   at  pseudo-scientific   racism. 

I.  Political  Ideology 

Bloch  argues  that  the  pamphlet  appeared  in  the  winter 
of  1864  (that  is,  in  January)  because  Croly  knew  that 
this  was  a  time  when  the  press  would  give  it  maximum 
play  for  want  of  any  other  news  to  report.  Winter  always 
brought  a  lull  in  war  news  as  the  generals  rested  in 
winter  quarters  or  geared  up  for  spring  campaigns.  The 
autumn  elections  of  1863  were  over  and  those  of  1864 


were  a  long  way  off.  If  the  authors  had  had  serious 
political  mischief  for  Lincoln  and  the  Republicans  in 
mind,  Bloch  implies,  they  would  have  published  it  nearer 
election  times. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  ignore  the  degree 
to  which  the  outlook  of  the  pamphlet  was  determined  by 
the  perspectives  of  northern  Democratic  ideology  and 
particularly  by  the  perspectives  of  New  York  City 
Democrats.  One  striking  theme  in  Miscegenation  is  its 
attempt  to  outrage  Irish  immigrants,  a  traditional  bas- 
tion of  Democratic  voting.  The  Irish  were  characterized 
by  Croly  (himself  an  Irish  immigrant)  and  Wakeman 
as  "the  lowest  people,  ...  in  the  scale  of  civilization  in 
Europe."  Section  IX  of  the  pamphlet  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  subject  of  the  "Present  and  Future  of  the 
Irish  and  the  Negro."  There  the  authors  argued  that 
"Notwithstanding  the  apparent  antagonism  which  exists 
between  the  Irish  and  negroes  on  this  continent,  there 
are  the  strongest  reasons  for  believing  that  the  first 
movement  towards  a  melaleuketic  union  [race-mixing] 
will  take  place  between  these  two  races."  Such  a  remark 
depended  for  its  rough  humor,  of  course,  on  the  fresh 
memory  of  the  New  York  City  draft  riots  of  July,  1863, 
when  antagonisms  between  blacks  and  Irish  working  men 
had  erupted  into  open  violence.  Miscegenation  referred  to 
the  riots  as  "an  expiring  spasm  of  .  .  .  prejudice"  which 
"had  only  the  effect  of  increasing  the  public  sentiment  of 
respect  and  regard  for  negroes."  Croly  and  Wakeman 
suggested  that  the  Irish,  who  were  "coarse-grained, 
revengeful,  unintellectual,  with  very  few  of  the  finer 
instincts  of  humanity,"  would  be  uplifted  by  unions  with 
the  blacks,  unions  which  the  pamphlet  insinuated  were 
already  taking  place.  Finally,  the  pamphlet  indulged  in 
racial  stereotyping  for  the  Irish  that  was  highly  reminis- 
cent of  the  villains  of  some  pro-Republican  political  car- 
toons   (see  Figure  2)  : 

One  of  the  evidences  of  degeneracy  which  has  been 
pointed  out  in  certain  of  the  negro  races  has  been  the 
prognathous  skull,  the  projecting  mouth,  the  flat  and 
open  nostril.  Yet  this  is  a  characteristic  as  true  of 
certain  portions  of  the  people  of  Ireland  as  of  the 
Guinea  African.  The  Inhabitants  of  Sligo  and  Mayo, 
portions  of  Ireland  under  peculiarly  bad  government, 
have  developed  these  precise  types  of  feature.  The 
people  have  become  thin-legged,  potbellied,  with  mouth 
projected,  head  sloped,  nostril  distended.  .  .  . 

In  short.  Miscegenation  did  its  best  to  show  that  the 
abolitionist  loved  the  black  man  but  hated  the  white 
Irishman. 

The  winter  may  have  been  a  time  of  slumping  avail- 
ability of  news  from  the  military  front,  but  Americans, 
especially  in  the  nineteenth  century  when  elections  were 
occurring  at  all  times  in  one  part  of  the  country  or 
another,  rarely  failed  to  be  interested  in  politics.  And 
the  coming  presidential  election  was  as  much  on  the 
pamphleteers'  minds  as  it  was  on  the  minds  of  others. 
Again,  an  entire  section  (XIX)  was  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  "Miscegenation  in  the  Presidential  Contest."  The 
authors  stated  explicitly  that  the  "question  of  miscegen- 
etic  reform  should  enter  into  the  approaching  presidential 
contest."  The  pamphlet  was  studded  with  references  to 
specific  Republican  policies,  references  aimed  at  identi- 
fying the  party  with  some  of  its  more  radical  adherents 
and  at  implying  thereby  that  Republican  sponsorship  of 
miscegenation  was  the  next  logical   step. 

One  [party]  presses  forward  and  the  other  must  follow 
even  to  fight  it.  Yet  the  one  the  most  advanced  has 
not  reached  the  ultima  thule  of  its  theories.  Four 
years  ago  the  Democrats,  so-called,  defended  slavery, 
and  the  Republicans  only  dared  to  assert  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  extension  of  slavery.  The  Republican  party 
to-day  boldly  demands  that  every  black  man  in  the 
land  shall  be  free;  that  he  shall  stand  side  by  side  with 
the  white  soldier  in  the  defense  of  liberty  and  law;  that 
the  plantations  of  the  South  shall  be  transferred  to 
him  from  his  rebel  master;  that  by  the  Government 
and  people  his  services  shall  be  recognized.  .  .  .  The 
Democratic  party  hardly  dares  to  oppose  all  this,  but 
attempts  to  divert  discussion  to  senseless  side  issues, 
such  as  peace,  free  speech,  and  personal  and  con- 
stitutional rights. 

Miscegenation   also    carefully   noted    Lincoln's    changing 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

FIGURE  2.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  caricature  from  reportorial  illustration  in  nineteenth-century  illustrated 
newspapers,  as  Harper's  Weekly's  coverage  of  the  New  York  City  draft  riots  shows.  In  fact,  the  working-class  rioters  in 
the  illustrations  in  the  upper-left  and  lower-right  corners  are  more  grotesquely  caricatured  than  the  ones  in  the  cartoon 
in  the  lower-left  corner.  The  features  attributed  to  the  rioters  are  precisely  those  of  the  monkey  in  the  upper-right  corner. 
It  was  probably  no  accident  that  the  cartoonist  chose  a  monkey  as  a  representative  of  the  pope;  Irish  Catholic  working- 
men  in  New  York  City  were  only  slightly  less  explicitly  seen  as  monkeys.  Do  the  pictures  suggest  that  even  illustrations 
were  strictly  propaganda,  that  illustrators  never  really  saw  the  scenes  they  described  to  the  newspaper's  readers,  or  that 
prejudices  were  so  ingrained  from  the  culture  that  reporters  actually  perceived  reality  in  that  distorted  fashion? 
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views  and  programs.  Of  the  "colonization  scheme  of  the 
President"  which  had  "fallen  stillborn  from  his  pen," 
the  authors  noted : 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  fortunately  for 
the  country,  has  made  a  great  advance  in  the  right 
direction.  His  first  thought  in  connection  with  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  slaves,  was  to  send  them  from 
the  country.  He  discovered  first,  that  this  was  physic- 
ally impossible,  and  second  that  the  labor  alone  which 
would  be  lost  to  America  and  the  world,  would  amount 
in  value  to  more  than  the  debts  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  negro  is  rooted  on  this  continent;  we 
cannot  remove  him;  we  must  not  hold  him  in  bondage. 
The  wisest  course  is  to  give  him  his  rights,  and  let 
him  alone;  and  by  the  certain  influence  of  our  institu- 
tions, he  will  become  a  component  element  of  the 
American  Man. 

Croly  and  Wakeman  were  northern  Democrats,  and 
they  were  careful  to  distinguish  their  position  from  that 
of  being  pro-southern.  Some  of  the  pamphlet's  sharpest 
barbs  were  reserved  for  the  slaveholder.  The  degree  to 
which  the  pamphlet  bordered  on  appeals  to  prurient  in- 
terests is  apparent  in  this  explanation  of  the  "marvelous 
success  of  the  Southern  people  in  statesmanship  and 
war": 

The   comments   of   the   Northern   press    respecting   the 
inferiority  of  the   Southerners  were  true  of  the   poor 
whites.    .    .    .    But   these    people    are    kept    apart,    by 
their  unwholesome  prejudices,  from  the  negro.  Because 
they  cannot  mingle  with  him  in  the  capacity  of  slave- 
holder,  they    shut   themselves    up    in    their    unnatural 
pride.  .   .  .   Their  exclusiveness  has  been   punished  by 
their  own  physical  inferiority.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
the    so-called    aristocratic    classes    of   the    South.    The 
most  intimate  association  exists.  But  the  instinct  here 
becomes  a  passion,  and  is  often  shameful  and  criminal. 
On   this  point  we  might  quote  many  pro   and   anti- 
slavery    authorities,    but    the    extracts    would    scarcely 
be  fit  for  general  reading.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  how- 
ever,  that,   for   three   generations   back,   the   wealthy, 
educated,  governing  class  of  the   South  have   mingled 
their  blood  with  the  enslaved  race.  These  illicit  unions, 
though   sanctioned   neither  by  law   nor   by   conscience, 
and    which,    therefore,    are    degrading    morally,    have 
helped  to  strengthen  the  vitality  and  add  to  the  mental 
force  of  the  Southerner. 
This   accusation    was   a    stock    response    of    Republicans 
accused  of  leading  the  country  to  miscegenation.  Croly 
and    Wakeman   made    it   a   justification    for    confiscating 
plantations  and  dividing  them  among  former  slaves.  The 
standard    justification    was    that    the    blacks    were    the 
south's  "only  loyal  population"  to  whom  the  land  could  be 
given. 

But  the  negroes  have  another  claim  which  is  indis- 
putable in  law  or  justice  —  the  claim  of  hereditary 
descent.  Three-fourths  of  the  four  millions  of  the 
former  slaves  of  the  South  have  the  blood  of  white 
aristrocrats  in  their  veins.  They  are,  as  the  direct 
descendents  of  owners  of  plantations,  entitled  to  share 
the  property  of  their  fathers,  with  their  white  brothers 
and  sisters. 

Democratic  politicians  immediately  recognized  the  use- 
fulness of  the  pamphlet.  Ohio's  Samuel  S.  Cox  read  much 
of  Miscegenation  (amidst  frequent  outbursts  of  laughter) 
into  the  debates  in  Congress  on  February  17,  1864.  Al- 
though he  seized  upon  the  pamphlet  as  evidence  of  the 
end  to  which  Republican  policies  were  leading,  he  did 
not  defend  the  slaveholders  from  the  Republican  charge 
that  miscegenation  was  rife  only  where  slavery  was 
extant. 

Mr.   Speaker,  since  I  have  been  upon  the  floor,  the 
[Republican]  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  more  than 
hinted    that   the    Democracy   might    desire    to    compete 
with   his  party  in   this  new  scheme   of  miscegenation. 
Not  at  all,   sir.    Our   prejudices   are   strong,   but   they 
are  in  favor  of  our  own  color.  We  have,  in  times  past, 
affiliated    with    the    Democracy    South,    but    I    do    not 
understand    that    the    Democratic    party    North    is    re- 
sponsible for  what  the  Democratic  party  South  did.  .  .  . 
Thus  the  humor  of  the  pamphlet  was  triple.  On  the  one 
hand  it  caricatured  the  sort  of  abolitionist  who  accused 
the  slaveholders  of  being  the  chief  practitioners  of  mis- 
cegenation. On  the  other,  in  its  very  willingness  to  men- 
tion the  sensitive  topic  it  allowed  the  reader  to  derive 


humor  from  the  assumed  truth  of  the  abolition  charge. 
Third,  it  capitalized  on  the  nearest  thing  to  a  dirty  joke 
that  could  be  printed  in  Victorian  America. 

II.  Satire 
Despite  the  evidence  of  careful  political  calculation 
in  Miscegenation,  it  was  largely  a  satire  or  parody. 
Though  Bloch  claims  that  it  was  a  joke  at  which  no  one 
laughed,  in  fact  Cox's  introduction  of  the  material  into 
the  Congressional  debate  over  the  proposed  Freedmen's 
Bureau  was  greeted  with  laughter  from  both  sides  of 
Congress.  When  Cox  read  the  list  of  subjects  treated 
in  the  pamphlet,  for  example,  the  fourth  item  ("The  Irish 
and  Negro  first  to  Commingle")  was  greeted,  according 
to  the  Congressional  Globe,  with  laughter.  Everyone 
knew,  in  light  of  the  recent  evidence  of  civil  disorder  in 
New  York  City,  that  this  was  too  ridiculous  to  be  taken 
seriously.  It  was,  no  doubt,  less  a  politic  means  of 
insulting  Irishmen  than  the  enunciation  of  a  doctrine 
so  counter  to  experience  as  to  provoke  only  laughter  at 
its  absurdity.  In  general,  such  was  true  of  the  whole 
pamphlet. 

There  were  other  indications  that  the  pamphleteers 
aimed  less  at  drawing  a  believable  portrait  of  an  extreme 
abolitionist  pamphlet  than  at  arousing  laughter  by 
drawing  a  caricature  of  an  abolitionist  who  held  views 
too  absurd  to  be  taken  seriously  by  anyone.  Moreover, 
the  reader  was  alerted  early.  On  page  10  of  the  72  page 
pamphlet,  Croly  and  Wakeman  argued  that  the 

most  promising  nation  in  Europe  is  the  Russian,  and 
its   future   will    be   glorious,    only   because    its    people 
represents  a  greater  variety  of  race  than  any  other 
in    Europe.    .    .    .    That   great   empire    includes    every 
variety  of  race,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  black. 
It  is  now  the  dominant,  and  is  yet  destined  to  be  the 
master-power  of  Europe.  The  time  is  coming  when  the 
Russian  dominion  will   stretch  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Nor  should  such  an  event  be  dreaded.  What  the  bar- 
barians did  for  demoralized  and  degenerate  Rome,  the 
Russians  will  do  for  the  effete  and  worn-out  popula- 
tions of  Western  Europe.  .  .  .  the  new  infusion  of  a 
young  and  composite  blood  will  regenerate  the  life  of 
Europe,  will  give  it  a  new  and  better  civilization,  be- 
cause   the    German,    French,    Italian,    Spanish,    and 
English  will  be  mixed  with  a  miscegenetic  and  pro- 
gressive people. 
If   there    was    anything   upon    which    Americans   of    all 
parties  agreed  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  was  that  Russia  constituted  the  most  backward  despo- 
tism in  all  of  Europe.  When  Abraham  Lincoln  tried  to 
think  of  the   most  degenerate   and   despotic   country  in 
Europe  in  1855,  Russia  came  immediately  to  mind: 

I   am   not   a   Know-Nothing.    That   is   certain.    How 
could  I  be?  How  can  any  one  who  abhors  the  oppression 
of  negroes,  be  in  favor  of  degrading  classes  of  white 
people?  Our  progress  in  degeneracy  appears  to  me  to 
be  pretty  rapid.  As  a  nation,  we  began  by  declaring 
that  "all  men  are  created  equal."  We  now  practically 
read  it  "all   men   are  created  equal,  except  negroes." 
When   the    Know-Nothings    get    control,    it    will    read 
"all  men  are  created  equal,  except  negroes,  and  for- 
eigners, and  catholics."  When  it  comes  to  this  I  should 
prefer  emigrating  to  some  country  where  they  make 
no  pretence  of  loving  liberty  —  to  Russia,  for  instance, 
where  despotism  can  be  taken  pure,  and  without  the 
base  alloy  of  hypocracy. 
On  this  matter,  as  on  few  others,  Lincoln  had  agreed  with 
his  arch-rival  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  had  advocated  an 
official    American-government    welcome    for    Hungarian 
revolutionary  Louis  Kossuth  by  saying,  "Shall  it  be  said 
that  democratic  America  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  grant 
a  hearty  welcome  to  an  exile  who  has  become  the  repre- 
sentative of  liberal  principles  throughout  the  world  lest 
despotic  Austria  and  Russia  shall  be  offended?"  To  com- 
pare Russian  domination  of  Europe  with  the  barbarian 
invasion  of  Rome  was  to  compound  absurdity  with  irony. 
American  education  was  still  based  on  classical  studies, 
and  the  prevalent  view  of  world  history  saw  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire  as  the  blackout  of  civilization  until 
the   Renaissance  and   Reformation.   Like   the   suggestion 
that  the  Irish  would  be  in  the  vanguard  of  the  movement 
for  miscegenation,  the  argument  from  Russia's  progres- 
sive   promise    was,    within    the    assumptions    and    recent 
experience  of  the  day,  little  more  than  laughable. 

{to  he  continued) 
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MISCEGENATION: 


III.  Racism  and  Science 

Bloch's  subtle  interpretation 
of  Miscegenation  as  a  para- 
doxical attack  on  abolitionism 
and  scientific  racism  depends 
heavily  on  hindsight;  in  parti- 
cular, it  reflects  the  twentieth- 
century  historian's  lack  of 
respect  for  nineteenth-century 
"science."  Much  that  passed  for 
science  in  the  1860's  seems 
laughable  today,  but  to 
characterize  it  as  pseudo-science 
is  to  make  an  essentially  ahis- 
torical  judgment.  In  the  largely 
unprofessionalized  chaos  of 
nineteenth-century  science,  it  is 
not  easy  to  distinguish  what 
would  have  been  seen  by  con- 
temporaries as  nonsense  fi-om 
what  seemed  like  the  empirical 
wave  of  the  future. 

From  what  is  known  today  of 
the  state  of  nineteenth-century 
scientific  thought  on  race,  it  can 
be  said  that  the  theory  of  mono- 
genesis  was  being  replaced  by 
the  theory  of  polygenesis  (to  be 
replaced  after  the  1860's  by 
monogenesis  bolstered  by  Dar- 
winian science).  Monogenesis 
was  the  theory  embraced  by 
eighteenth-century  science  and 
by  nineteenth-century  religion. 
As  George  M.  Fredrickson  sum- 
marizes the  theory,  "All  the  races 
of  man,  .  . .  were  members  of  the 
same  species  and  had  a  common 
remote  ancestry;  differences  in 
color,  anatomy,  intelligence, 
temperament,  and  morality 
could  be  attributed  to  differing 
physical  and  social  environ- 
ments, especially  climate  and 
the  contrasting  habits  of  life 
produced  by  'savagery'  and 
'civilization.'  "  Nineteenth -cen- 
tury religion  (perhaps  ironi- 
cally) embraced  eighteenth- 
century  science  because  it  satis- 
fied the  requirement  of  Biblical 
fundamentalism  that  all  men  be 
the  progeny  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
Before  the  Civil  War,  mono- 
genesis  was  challenged  by  what 
is  sometimes  called  "the 
American  school  of  ethnology," 
which  argued,  again  as  Fred- 
rickson puts  it,  "that  the  races  of 
mankind  had  been  separately 
created  as  distinct  and  unequal 
species." 

The  very  first  paragraph  of 
Miscegenation  announced  its 
perhaps  backward-looking  view 
of  science: 

The  teachings  of  physiology 


BROAD  FARCE  OR  POLITICAL  DIRTY  TRICK? 

(Continued  from  the  last  issue) 

as  well  as  the  inspirations  of 
Christianity  settle  the  question 
that  all  the  tribes  which  in- 
habit the  earth  were  originally 
derived  from  one  type.  Whether 
or  not  the  story  of  Adam  and 
Eve  is  accepted  by  all  as  ab- 
solutely true,  the  fact  which  it 
represents  has  been  demon- 
strated by  history,  and  by  the 
latest  discoveries  bearing  upon 
the  origin  of  the  human  family. 
The  principal  assertions  of 
monogenesis  were  present  in 
simple  statements: 

.  .  .  despite  skull,  color,  struc- 
ture, the  race  is  essentially  one, 
and    the    differences    depend 
wholly  upon  climate  and  cir- 
cumstances ....  There  is  no 
fact  better  established  in  the 
physical  history  of  man  than 
that  color  depends  primarily 
upon  temperature. 
These  assumptions  were  but- 
tressed   by    brief  references   to 
scientific  authorities.  As  Forrest 
Wood  points  out,  "the  most  pro- 
gressive thinking  in  European 
ethnology  tended  to  support  the 
unity  of  mankind,  minimized  the 
importance     of     physical 
differences    among    races,    and 
even     recognized      that     most 
cultural  differences  could  not  be 
attributed  to  physical  traits."  By 
citing  European  authorities,  Cro- 
ly  and  Wakeman  may  have  been 
invoking    the   return    to   mono- 
genesist     theories     in     Europe 
which    preceded   the   American 
return  after  the  Civil  War.  What- 
ever the  case,  the  "science"  was 
not  immediately  recognized  as 
laughable  and  old-fasnioned,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that 
religious      apologists      and 
abolitionists    in    America    were 
reluctant     to      embrace     poly- 
genesis. 

What  seemed  preposterous  to 
scientific  authorities  was  the 
application  of  the  science,  not  the 
science  itself.  Neither  mono- 
genesists  nor  polygenesists 
argued  that  race-mixing 
improved  the  human  race.  This 
leap  was  meant  by  the  pamphle- 
teers to  be  seen  as  an  abolitionist 
leap  of  faith.  Thus  Mis- 
cegenation did  not  consciously 
parody  pseudo-scientific  racism. 
It  confined  its  attack  to  aboli- 
tionism (and  licentious  slave- 
holders) because  the  pamphlet 
was  written  by  nortnern 
believers  in  nineteenth-century 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

FIGURE  I.  Samuel  Sullivan  Cox  (1824  -  1889) 
almost  single-handedly  made  Croly  and  Wake- 
man's  pamphlet  famous  by  reading  excerpts  from 
it  into  the  debate  in  Congress  over  a  bill  to  create 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  At  least  by  1865,  the  year 
when  he  published  a  collection  of  his  speeches 
entitled  Eight  Years  in  Congress,  from  1857-1865,  Cox 
knew  that  the  pamphlet  had  "turned  out  to  be 
apocryphal."  Even  then,  Cox  defended  his  speech 
by  saying,  "So  congenial  were  its  [the  pamphlet's] 
sentiments  with  those  of  the  leading  Abolitionists, 
and  so  ingeniously  was  its  irony  disguised,  that  it 
was  not  only  indorsed  by  the  fanatical  leaders  all 
over  the  land,  but  no  one  in  Congress  thought  of 
questioning  the  genuineness  and  seriousness  of 
the  document."  Cox's  statement  was  untrue,  for 
Senator  Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts,  one  of 
the  fewf  states  which  did  not  outlaw^  miscegena- 
tion, thought  the  pamphlet  w^as  a  hoax.  Cox 
himself  may  have  known  of  the  pamphlet's  true 
origins  from  the  first;  as  a  prominent  national 
leader  of  the  Democratic  party  he  had  close  ties 
with  one  of  that  party's  principal  public  organs, 
the  New  York  World.  Cox  had  served  as  his  Ohio 
district's  congressman  since  1857.  Despite  his 
extreme  racial  opinions,  and  his  friendship  with 
Clement  Vallandigham,  Cox  was  a  leader  of  the 
moderate  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
delivered  a  speech  seconding  the  nomination  of 
George  B.  McClellan  for  president  in  1864.  The 
picture  of  Cox  was  taken  in  1876. 
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racism. 

Polygenesis  and  monogenesis  were  objects  of  lively  sci- 
entific controversy;  they  were  too  obscure  to  have  been 
the  basis  of  popular  humor.  The  pamphlet  depended  for 
its  humor  on  more  sensational  affronts  to  the  acceptable 
social  and  political  mores  of  the  day.  The  "science"  was 
merely  an  atmospheric  trapping  of  argumentative 
pamphlets  and  not  itself  a  signpost  warning  the  reader 
that  the  argument  was  absurd  nor  an  ever-so-subtle  jab 
at  the  abolitionists'  opponents  who  established  the 
"American  school  of  ethnology." 

Perhaps  an  example  from  Miscegenation  will  suffice  to 
show  the  pamphlet's  attitude  towards  scientific  racism. 
In  arguing  his  case  for  the  "Love  of  the  Blondes  for  the 
Black,"  Croly's  supposed  abolitionist  cited  the  examples 
of  three  fair-haired  abolitionists  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
the  black  man,  Horace  Greeley,  Wendell  Phillips,  and 
Theodore  Tilton  (see  Figure  II).  By  contrast,  said  the 
authors  of  Miscegenation,  those  "few  men  of  dark  skin, 
and  eyes,  and  hair  .  .  .  found  among  the  anti-slavery 
leaders"  were  animated  by  "not  so  much  the  love  of  the 
negro  ...  as  hatred  of  the  slaveholder."  The  authors  then 
cited  dark-haired  Owen  Lovejoy,  who  "hates  the  South 
because  the  slaveholders  murdered  his  brother."  When 
Samuel  S.  Cox  read  this  section  of  the  pamphlet  in  Con- 
gress, it  was  greeted  by  frequent  bursts  of  laughter.  It 
was  laughable  because  it  was  pseudo-science,  not 
because  it  showed  the  prevalent  scientific  arguments 
about  race  to  be  absurd.  The  joke  was  on  the  supposed 
abolitionist  author  and  his  slipshod  and  ludicrous 
generalizing;  the  joke  was  not  on  the  scientific  racist  who 
based  his  theories  (sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Samuel 
George  Morton  at  least)  on  comparative  studies  of  skulls 
gathered  from  around  the  world.  The  implication  of 
Miscegenation  was  that  only  a  transparently  silly 
generalization  could  make  a  case  for  miscegenation.  Real 
science  knew  much  better. 

IV.  Significance 

These  three  dissents  from  Professor  Bloch's  argument 
notwithstanding,  it  remains  by  and  large  the  treatment 
of  Miscegenation  which  most  accurately  appraises  the 
tone  of  the  pamphlet  and  the  tone  of  the  succeeding  con- 
troversy over  its  doctrines.  Surely  Bloch's  appraisal  is 
more  accurate  than  Forrest  Wood's  humorlessly  flat 
assertion  that  "it  was  written  by  two  racists  in  an  effort 
to  discredit  the  Republican  party,"  though  that  is  cer- 
tainly true.  Croly  and  Wakeman  could  have  caused  more 
damage  had  they  indulged  in  less  humor. 

Sidney  Kaplan's  article  on  the  pamphlet,  "The  Mis- 
cegenation Issue  in  the  Election  of  1864,"  errs  in  its 
emphasis  on  the  pamphlet  as  a  serious  campaign  issue, 
but  it  quotes  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
pamphlet  was  widely  regarded  as  a  hoax.  Kaplan,  in  fact, 
submits  evidence  which  undermines  one  of  Bloch's  erron- 
eous assumptions.  Bloch  attributes  the  pamphlet's  sen- 
sational notice  to  the  gullibility  of  extremists,  both  pro- 
slavery  extremists  like  the  anthropologist  Dr.  John  H. 
Van  Evrie  and  "eminent"  abolitionists  (whose  "glowing 
endorsements  of  the  work"  were  most  important  in  assur- 
ing its  fame).  The  joke,  according  to  Bloch,  was  on  both 
extremes.  Kaplan,  however,  cites  some  very  interesting 
contradictory  evidence.  Croly  sent  a  selected  list  of  pro- 
minent anti-slavery  leaders  advance  copies  of  the 
pamphlet  in  hopes  that  he  would  gain  their  endorse- 
ments for  the  work.  The  Grimke  sisters,  James  McCune 
Smith,  Lucretia  Mott,  Parker  Pillsbury,  and  Albert  Bris- 
bane all  sent  sympathetic  replies.  Though  historians  of 
Professor  Bloch's  generation  were  wont  to  criticize  the 
abolitionists  for  their  lack  of  "pragmatism,"  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  all  but  one  also  thought  the  pam- 
phlet was  impolitic  and  some  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
its  publication  at  the  moment.  The  one  exception,  Parker 
Pillsbury,  had  enough  practical  sense  to  warn  that  his 
own  endorsement  would  doom  the  pamphlet  rather  than 
help  it.  Moreover,  Wendell  Phillips,  Charles  Sumner,  and 
two  others  did  not  reply  to  the  letter  accompanying  the 
pamphlet  which  solicited  their  responses.  Charles 
Sumner,  according  to  one  anti-slavery  newspaper,  was  of 
the  opinion  "upon  first  glancing  over  its  pages"  that  "the 
writer  was  in  jest."  Though  Sumner's  none-too-sympa- 
thetic biographer,  David  Donald,  finds  him  a  humorless 
man,  Sumner  in  this  one  instance  at  least  recognized  a 


parody  when  he  saw  it.  Despite  Professor  Bloch's  dislike 
of  political  extremes,  the  propensity  to  be  gulled  was  not 
a  function  of  one's  position  on  the  political  spectrum. 

Another  significant  aspect  of  the  Miscegenation  con- 
troversy which  has  escaped  notice  to  date  is  the  proof 
that  the  pamphlet  gives  of  the  importance  of  the  use  of 
black  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War.  This  policy  (more  even 
than  emancipation  itself)  guaranteed  the  black  man's 
future  in  America.  Croly  and  Wakeman  noted  this: 
Under  the  ordinance  of  nature,  confirmed  by  the 
solemn  act  of  President  Lincoln,  in  the  emancipation 
proclamation,  there  are  no  slaves  to-day  in  law  at  the 
South  ....  This  is  the  first  step  towards  the  redemption 
of  the  black  and  his  absorption  with  the  white.  The 
second  step  is  in  making  him  a  soldier  of  the  United 
States.  If  he  has  fought  beside  the  white,  if  he  has  spent 
his  blood  for  the  common  country,  the  most  ordinary 
senseof  justice  will  revolt  at  the  idea  of  remanding  him 
back  to  slavery,  or  of  denying  him  any  opportunity  or 
right  accordecl  to  his  white  comrade. 
The  pamphleteers  might  have  added  that  it  guaran- 
teed his  not  being  asked  to  leave  the  "common  country" 
as  well;  black  military  service,  more  than  anything  else, 
meant  that  colonization  schemes  were,  as  the  pamphlet 
said  elsewhere,  "stillborn."  Miscegenation  would  have 
been  hard  to  contemplate  even  in  jest  without  Lincoln's 
revolutionary  acceptance  of  black  soldiers. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Civil  War  was  thought  of  as 
a  basically  conservative  experience.  After  all,  it  was 
fought  to  save  the  Union.  However,  truly  revolutionary 
times  are  marked  as  much  by  thegift  of  neologisms  to  the 
language  as  by  anything  else.  The  French  Revolution, 
according  to  R.R.  Palmer,  gave  the  language  the  use  of 
such  words  as  "democrat"  and  "aristocrat."  The  Drey- 
fus Affair  gave  the  language  the  term  "intellectuals"  to 
describe  a  newly  professionalized  class  which  found  its 
political  voice  in  protest  against  anti-semitism.  "Mis- 
cegenation" was  like  "intellectual"  in  being  an  essenti- 
ally pejorative  term,  but  it  found  currency  in  the  lan- 
guage because  the  Civil  War  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
revolution  in  American  race  relations. 
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A  CORRECTION  AND  A  REQUEST 

Lincoln  Lore  Number  1634  incorrectly  identified  the 
author  of  The  War  Powers  of  the  President  as  George 
Whiting.  It  should,  of  course,  be  William  Whiting.  George 
Whiting  was  one  of  the  two  lawyers  whom  Lincoln  asked 
to  go  over  General  Pope's  list  of  Sioux  Indians  in  1862  to 
determine  which  were  guilty  of  rape  and  murder  and 
which  had  merely  been  military  combatants.  Incidental- 
ly, previous  efforts  to  uncover  sources  of  information  on 
William  Whiting  have  led  nowhere.  Beyond  a  few  letters 
at  Harvard,  the  editor  has  been  unable  to  find  anything. 
Any  help  which  readers  of  Lincoln  Lore  can  give  will  be 
much  appreciated. 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Horace  Greeley 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Wendell  Phillips 


V. 


From  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  New  York  City 

Theodore  Tilton 


From  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  Springfield 

Owen  Lovejoy 


FIGURE  II.  Croly  and  Wakeman  described  Horace  Greeley,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  Theodore  Tilton  as  blondes  who 
loved  the  black.  The  men  do  appear  to  be  rather  fair-haired  in  these  pictures,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  good 
enough  pictures  taken  early  enough  in  the  men's  lives  to  ascertain  hair  color  for  sure.  Owen  Lovejoy  w^as  described 
as  a  dark-haired  hater  of  white  Southerners  whom  he  blamed  for  the  murder  of  his  brother,  Elijah  Lovejoy,  in 
Alton,  Illinois,  in  1837.  Actually,  Lovejoy  w^as  murdered  by  an  anti-abolition  mob  composed  of  Northerners  who 
sympathized  with  the  South.  Of  tne  three  fair-haired  abolitionists,  Horace  Greeley  and  Theodore  Tilton  fell  for  the 
hoax  to  some  degree,  but  Wendell  Phillips  chose  not  to  answer  the  letter  seeking  his  comments  on  the  pamphlet. 
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Lincoln  Historiography:  News  and  Notes 


Beginning  with  this  issue,  Lincoln  Lore  initiates  a 

EoHcy  of  commenting  on  recent  developments  in  the 
incoln  field  —  by  way  of  telling  where  new 
developments  may  be  heard  and  by  way  of  correcting  the 
inadequacies  of  classification  schemes  for  Lincolniana. 
When  possible,  Lincoln  Lore  will  report  the  results  of 
historical  conferences;  it  will  also  report  the  availability 
of  future  conferences.  A  case  in  point  is  The  National 
Historical  Society's  Abraham  Lincoln  assembly  to  be 
held  in  Springfield,  Illinois  on  September  21-23, 1974.  In 
addition  to  tours  of  Lincoln-related  sites,  participants 
can  hear  Professor  T.  Harry  Williams  (on  Lincoln), 
Professor  Mary  Elizabeth  Massey  (on  Mary  Todd  Lin- 
coln), and  John  P.  Frank  (on  Lincoln's  legal  career). 
Information  on  cost  and  reservations  is  available  from 
The  National  Historical  Society,  206  Hanover  Street, 
(jettysburg,  Pennsylvania  17325. 

The  traditional  limitations  on  classification  of  Lin- 
colniana are  rather  narrow  and  capricious.  Monaghan's 
bibliography,  for  example,  is  notorious  for  excluding 
articles  on  Lincoln  from  magazines  and  scholarly  jour- 
nals. The  Lincoln  Lore  bibliography  lists  only  articles 
that  are  given  to  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  in 
off-print  form  or  issues  of  magazines  and  journals 
devoted  entirely  to  Lincoln.  Even  in  the  latter  case  (as,  for 
example,  Lincoln  Herald),  articles  are  not  listed  by  title. 
Moreover,  nothing  but  a  wide-ran^ng  critical 
bibliography  could  include  books  and  articles  in  which 
there  is  significant  information  about  Lincoln  even 
though  the  work  itself  does  not  focus  primarily  upon 
Lincoln.  Many  such  books  and  articles  deserve  notice, 
even  though  they  may  not  classify  technically  as  lin- 
colniana. 

For  example,  James  A.  Rawley's  The  Politics  of  Union: 
Northern  Politics  during  the  Civil  War  (Hinsdale,  Il- 
linois: Dryden  Press,  1974)  is  the  sole  single-volume 
study  of  national  politics  while  Lincoln  was  president. 
Professor  Rawley  s  work  is  fast  becoming  the  locus 
classicus  of  the  case  for  Lincoln's  being  more  a 
nationalist  than  a  humanitarian.  The  Politics  of  Union 
thus  supplements  Rawley's  article  on  "The  NationaHsm 
of  Abraham  Lincoln"  which  appeared  in  Civil  War 
History,  IX  (September,  1963),  283-298.  In  addition  to 
synthesizing  the  most  recent  scholarship  on  Civil  War 
politics,  Rawley's  book  analyzes  many  of  Lincoln's  state 
papers.  Rawley's  book  is  stronger  on  the  war's  early 
years,  and  the  last  part  of  the  book  seems  almost  hastily 
done.  This,  in  addition  to  the  nationahstic  theme,  causes 
him  to  rely  heavily  on  the  work  of  Ludwell  Johnson  in  his 
tieatment  of  Lincoln  in  1864  and  1865.  Johnson's  work 
("Lincoln  and  Equal  Rights:  The  Authenticity  of  the 
Wadsworth  Letter,"  Journal  of  Southern  History  XXXII 
[1966],  83-87  and  "Lincoln's  Solution  to  the  Problem  of 
Peace  Terms,  1864-1865,"  Journal  of  Southern  History, 
XXXIV  [1968],  576-586)  is  not,  I  think,  unanswerable; 
however,  it  is  the  work  that  must  be  answered  by  those 
who  would  argue  the  opposite  of  Rawley's  position.  The 
theme  and  seeming  haste  also  cause  Rawley  to  slight 
new  interpretations  like  Herman  Belz's  (Reconstructing 
the  Union:  Theory  and  Policy  during  the  Civil  War 
[Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1969])  in  regard  to 
Lincoln's  plans  for  reconstructing  the  South.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  volume  is  judicious,  enormously 
informative,  and  long  needed. 

Paul  David  Nelson  makes  a  nifty  point  about  Lincoln's 
last  speech  in  "From  Intolerance  to  Moderation:  The 
Evolution  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Racial  Views,"  Register 
of  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  LXXII  (January, 
1974),  1-9.  Nelson  refutes  Ludwell  Johnson's  assertion 
that  Lincoln's  last  speech  was  meant  to  apply  to 
Louisiana  alorie  by  pointing  out  that  "the  President 
flatly  asserted  in  his  speech  that  'what  has  been  said  of 
Louisiana  will  apply  generally  to  other  [former  Con- 
federate] states.'  "Nelson  did  not  know  it,  but  he  also 
blunted  the  assertion  made  by  Professor  George  M. 
Fredrickson  at  the  Lincoln  Symposium  in  Springfield 
last  February  that  Lincoln's  Louisiana  plan  was  unique 
and  possibly  based  on  the  fact  (peculiar  to  that  state)  of  a 
large,  highly  educated  mulatto  population.  Gabor  S. 
Borit  reprints  "A  New  Lincoln  Text:  An  Opinion  on  an 
Illinois  Tax"  with  his  own  acute  comments  on  Lincoln's 
financial  sophistication  and  practical  avoidance  of  legal 
abstraction  in  the  Lmco/ni/eraW  (Winter,  1973),  152-157. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Organization  of  American 
Historians  in  Denver  in  April  witnessed  two  suggestive 


overviews  of  the  era  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Professor  Eric 
Foner  of  City  College,  City  University  of  New  York, 
dehvered  a  very  distinguished  paper  on  two  recent 
developments  in  the  study  of  "The  Coming  of  the  Civil 
War."  First,  the  "new  political  history,"  he  suggested, 
has  given  historians  a  picture  of  northern  antebellum 
society  characterized  by  a  spUt  between  political  elites, 
increasingly  anti-southern  in  their  beliefs,  and  the 
voting  masses,  largely  unmoved  by  sectional  or  slavery 
issues  and  more  concerned  by  problems  like  temperance 
and  immigration.  Historians  applying  tools  of  quan- 
tification borrowed  from  social  science  have  thus  sub- 
stituted Religious  Man  for  the  old-fashioned  Economic 
Man  of  the  now-passe'  Progressive  historians,  said 
Foner.  Historians  are  left  with  serious  problems  in 
accounting  for  the  Civil  War.  If  only  the  elites  cared 
about  slavery,  then  the  Civil  War  is  explicable  only  as  the 
conspiracy  of  some  small  and  sinister  group,  like  the  old 
"Slave  Power"  found  in  histories  written  after  the  war  by 
former  abolitionists.  Not  the  least  of  the  difficulties,  too, 
is  Abraham  Lincoln,  who,  as  a  southern-born  religious 
skeptic  rather  than  a  northern  pietist,  would  be  a  pro- 
slavery  Democrat  by  the  lights  of  the  new  political 
history. 

Second,  some  historians  have  been  treating  the  Civil 
War  as  an  aspect  of  "modernization,"  the  way  the  North 
integrated  the  pre-modem  South  into  a  modern  economic 
system.  The  virtues  of  this  interpretation,  according  to 
Foner,  are  that  it  punctures  the  myth  of  American 
exceptionalism,  fitting  this  country  and  its  civil  war  into 
the  scheme  of  world  nistory,  and  that  it  puts  pqhtical 
events  into  the  context  of  society  at  large.  Its  vice  is  that 
"modernization"  is  never  fully  defined  and  frequently 
borders  on  connoting  the  old  Beardian  interpretation  of 
the  war  as  a  war  between  an  industrial  and  an  agrarian 
society.  "Modernization"  does  help  explain,  said  Foner, 
why  slavery,  deemed  a  normal  institution  by  most  of 
Western  culture  for  centuries,  suddenly  seemed  abnor- 
mal. Answer:  the  anti-slavery  ideology,  held  as  far  back 
in  time  as  the  Federalist  Era  in  New  England,  fed  on  the 
anti-monopoly  ethos  of  the  Jacksonian  era  rather  than 
the  organismic  vision  of  a  hierarchical  society  held  by 
the  old  Federalists.  Yet  Foner  added  at  least  one  cayeat: 
Lincoln's  Union  was  a  nation  of  self-made  men;  if  he 
exalted  "modernizing"  economic  growth,  it  was  only 
within  the  conceptions  of  a  familiar  social  order  of 
independent  artisans  and  yeomen.  He  did  not  really  look 
forward  to  a  technocratic,  industrialized  society. 
Professor  Foner's  paper  was  richly  suggestive,  as  I  hope 
even  this  brief  summary  of  it  shows,  and  every  historian 
of  Lincoln's  era  will  be  immensely  benefited  if  he 
publishes  it. 

Professor  Richard  O.  Curry  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut  summarized  recent  developments  in  the 
literature  on  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstiuction.  Curry 
stressed  that  the  politics  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion periods  are  coming  increasingly  to  be  viewed  as  a 
unit  that  the  conservative  Democrats  were  not  traitors 
or  disunionists  but  racists  and  economic  and  con- 
stitutional conservatives  (cf.  LmcoZn  Lore  Numbers  1632 
and  1633  for  treatments  of  these  themes  and  criticism  of 
some  of  Curry's  own  work),  and  that  Lincoln's  role  as  a 
war  leader  has  been  underestimated.  In  particular,  Curry 
urged  historians  to  view  Lincoln's  actions  in  the  context 
of  political  events:  (1)  as  soon  as  the  1862  elections 
showed  that  the  Republicans  would  retain  control  of  the 
government,  he  acted  in  accordance  with  his  sincere 
liberal  opinions  on  the  slavery  issue;  (2)  his  famous  let- 
ter to  Horace  Greeley  explaining  that  his  actions  on 
the  slavery  question  were  utterly  subordinate  to  his 
overriding  concern  for  the  Union  (the  key  Lincoln 
document  for  James  Rawley's  interpretation^  incidental- 
ly) actually  warned  the  North  that  emancipation  ^vas 
coming;  (3)  the  prehminary  Emancipation  Proclamation 
did  not  embody  a  serious  belief  that  the  South  would 
surrender  before  January  but  put  a  moderate  fi-ont  on  a 
radical  action;  and  (4)  Lincoln  never  mentioned  coloniza- 
tion after  the  success  of  the  1863  elections  because,  with 
success,  he  no  longer  needed  a  conservative  mask  for  his 
sincere,  liberal  convictions.  Historians  would  benefit 
from  publication  of  Curry's  paper  as  well  and,  more 
especially,  from  amplification  and  publication  of  his 
interesting  approach  to  studying  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a 
war  leader. 
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France  and  the  United  States: 
Ernest  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  Visits  Lincoln's  America 


Editor's  Note:  In  Lincoln  Lore  Number  1670, 1  erroneously  iden- 
tified the  person  who  discovered  the  portrait  of  Lincoln  that  ap- 
pears on  the  dust  jacket  of  Stephen  Oates's  With  Malice  To- 
ward None.  It  was  Stefan  Lorant  and  not  Lloyd  Ostendorf  who 
did  so,  and  the  discovery  was  made,  not  recently,  but  in  the 
1940s.  My  apologies  to  Mr.  Lorant. 

M.  E.  N.,  Jr. 

Barely  twenty-one  years  old  when  he  arrived  in  the  United 
States  in  1864,  Ernest  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  proved  to  be  an 
intelligent  and  mature  observer  of  the  disrupted  and  confusing 
scene  in  Civil  War  America.  The  young  Frenchman  combined  a 
foreigner's  detachment  with  a  liberal's  sympathy  for  the  re- 
publican experiment.  He  came  from  a  prominent  but  bourgeois 
family.  Prosper  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  his  father,  served  as  a 
cabinet  minister  under  France's  Bourgeois  King  Louis- 
Philippe;  he  wrote  a  ten-volume  history  of  parliamentary 
government  in  post-revolutionary  France  and  saw 
to  it  that  Ernest  received  a  solid  education  in 
law  and  politics  as  well  as  proper  introduc- 
tions into  the  influential  liberal  circles  in 
France.  Since  the  days  of  the  American 
Revolution,  these  circles  had  somehow 
been  involved  with  America.  Ernest 
became  associated  with  a  friend  of 
the  Lafayette  family,  Duke  Victor 
de  Broglie,  and  devoured  that  clas- 
sic of  French  liberalism,  Alexis 
de  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in 
America.  In  June  of  1864,  Ernest 
went  to  America  to  observe  the 
republican  scene  and  especially 
the  autumn  Presidential  elec- 
tion. 

He  took  a  sprawling  and  hec- 
tic tour  and  produced  from  it  a 
sprawling  and  disorderly  book 
called  Huit  Mois  en  Amerique: 
Lettres   et   Notes   de    Voyage, 
1864  —  1865  (Eight  Months  in 
America:   Letters   and   Travel 
Notes,  1864  —  1865).  The  book 
was   published   in    1866.    Pro- 
fessor   Ralph    H.    Bowen    of 
Northern    Illinois    University 
saw  an  abbreviated  French  edi- 
tion of  the  book  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1966,  and  he  eventually 
translated      the      much      longer 
original  version  into  English  for  the 
famous    Lakeside   Classics   series. 
These  excellent  little  books  have 
been  brought  out,  one  a  year  since  1903, 
by  R.R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  of  Chicago,  a 
giant   printing   firm   which   publishes, 
among  other  things,  telephone  books. 
The    Lakeside    Classics,    which    often 
reprint      travellers'      descriptions      of 
America  and  especially  of  the  American 
West,  are  given  as  Christmas  gifts  by  the 
Company  and  include  a  brief  account  of 
the  Company's  fortunes  in  the  previous 


FIGURE  1.  Napoleon  III. 


year,  constituting  what  must  surely  be  the  most  elegant  and 
unusual  annual  report  in  all  of  American  business.  Volume  I  of 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne's  book  appeared  in  1974  and  Volume  II 
in  1975.  The  books  are  models  of  good  printing:  I  detected  only 
one  typographical  error  in  some  1100  pages,  and  the  type 
design,  binding,  illustrations,  and  format  are  distinguished. 
The  translation  of  Duvergier  de  Hauranne's  prose  is  wonderful 
—  lively  and  journalistic  as  well  as  precise  and  crisp.  The 
editor's  footnotes,  however,  are  often  useless  and  sometimes 
misleading,  the  only  weakness  in  an  otherwise  superb  piece  of 
book  production. 

The  editor,  assisted  by  Monsieur  Albert  Krebs,  Conservateur 
of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris,  stresses  in  the 
"Historical  Introduction"  Duvergier  de  Hauranne's  extraor- 
dinary democratic  sympathies  as  the  principal  remarkable 
aspect  of  the  book.  Liberal  from  the  start,  the  young  French- 
man soon  transcended  Alexis  de  Tocqueville's  "aris- 
tocratic liberalism"  and  "was  thoroughly  con- 
verted in  the  course  of  his  visit  to  an  ad- 
vanced form  of  democratic  republicanism,  a 
conversion  that  made  him  a  political 
ally  (after  his  return  to  France)  of  Leon 
Gambetta  and  Georges 
Clemenceau."  In  regard  to  the 
specific  issues  of  Civil  War 
America,  they  add,  Duvergier  de 
Hauranne's  "sympathies  were 
with  the  Union.  This  was  an  atti- 
tude not  shared  by  many  of  his 
compatriots  nor  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon  III  which, 
along  with  the  British  govern- 
ment and  much  influential 
British  opinion,  favored  the 
Confederacy  and  viewed  the 
break-up  of  American  unity 
with  complacency  if  not  with 
downright  satisfaction." 

Readers  of  Lynn  M.  Case  and 
Warren  F.  Spencer's  The  Unit- 
ed  States   and  France:   Civil 
War  Diplomacy  (Philadelphia: 
University     of    Pennsylvania 
Press,   1970)  will  not  entirely 
agree.  The  course  of  dominant 
French  opinion,  while  hardly 
liberal,    was    not    as    far    from 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne's  course 
as  Bowen  and  Krebs  would  have  one 
think.  When  war  broke  out,  France 
regarded  the  plight  of  the  United 
States  with  sympathetic  pity.  French- 
men felt  that  they  had  helped  establish 
the    young    country.    More    important, 
France    and    the    United    States    were 
friends  because  they  shared  a  common 
enemy,  England.  According  to  Case  and 
Spencer,    Frenchmen    were    generally 
hostile  towards  slavery.  Napoleon  III 
and     his     foreign     minister     Antoine 
Edouard  Thouvenel  regarded  a  divided 
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FIGURE  2.  Among  Europeans,  Americans  have  always  had  a  reputation  for  boasting.  This  Punch  cartoon,  pub- 
lishedJune  21,  1862,  shows  Brother  Jonathan,  the  personification  of  the  United  States,  in  conversation  with  Louis 
Napoleon.  The  French  emperor  is  supremely  confident,  because  the  United  States,  far  from  being  ready  to  conquer 
the  rebels,  Canada,  Great  Britian,  and  France,  was  actually  in  danger  of  falling  apart.  The  Comte  de  Paris  w^as  the 
son  of  Louis-Philippe  and,  therefore,  a  claimant  to  the  French  throne. 


United  States  as  an  ineffective  counterweight  to  British  naval 
might.  They  shared  the  ordinary  Frenchman's  sympathy  for 
the  United  States,  but  economic  hardship  changed  all  of  that. 
The  Confederate  cotton  embargo  hurt  France  almost  as  badly 
as  England,  and  Napoleon  III  found  that  economic  dislo- 
cations threatened  to  undermine  his  policy  of  social  pacifi- 
cation through  economic  development  and  vast  programs  of 
public  works.  The  temptation  to  bring  about  peace  at  any 
price  to  the  United  States  grew  strong. 

Secretary  of  State  Seward's  belligerence  in  the  early 
months  of  the  war  and  France's  relative  lack  of  power  forced 
her  to  follow  England's  lead  in  policies  towards  America. 
England  was  not  as  friendly  as  France,  and  economic  dislo- 
cation did  force  a  change  in  French  sentiment.  Nevertheless, 
the  tone  of  French  hostility  was  softened  and  somewhat  reluc- 
tant, not  the  simple  complacency  or  "downright  satisfaction" 
at  America's  possible  demise  that  the  "Historical  Introduc- 
tion" suggests. 

The  military  victory  at  Antietam  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
moral  weight  of  the  Preliminary  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion which  followed,  prevented  any  bold  steps  towards  inter- 
vention on  theConfederacy's  behalf.  Napoleon  III  made  some 
broadly  publicized  efforts  towards  mediation  afterwards,  but 
these  seem  to  have  been  mostly  for  show  for  the  sake  of  the 
French  electorate.  Unrelieved  economic  distress  led  Napo- 
leon III  to  aid  the  Confederacy  with  loans  and  ship  construc- 
tion. By  1864,  these  moves  were  thwarted  by  other  French 
needs.  Napoleon  III  was  heavily  involved  with  a  puppet 
government  in  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  bristled  pub- 


licly at  the  violation  of  her  neighbor's  borders  and  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  Privately,  the  United  States  purred  neutrality, 
and  France  reciprocated  with  a  corresponding  neutrality  in 
regard  to  the  Civil  War. 

Remove  the  theme  of  political  liberalism,  and  one  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  be  impressed  with  Duvergier  de  Hauranne's  preoccu- 
pation with  slavery  and  race.  The  observations  of  a  non-An- 
glo-Saxon foreigner  upon  this  aspect  of  the  Lincoln  adminis- 
tration are  fully  as  worthy  of  comment.  The  young  French- 
man was  able  to  describe  social  reality  in  the  American  re- 
public with  unblinking  realism: 
There  is  between  Broadway  and  the  North  River  [in  New 
York],  otherwise  known  as  the  Hudson,  a  dirty,  ragged  sec- 
tion [Hell's  Kitchen]  where  the  Irish  and  the  colored  people 
live.  Nothing  could  be  more  pitifully  wretched  than  these 
wooden  hovels,  these  long,  muddy  avenues  and  this  swarm 
of  paupers.  From  time  to  time  a  heavy  wagon  drawn  by  two 
skinny  horses  rolls  down  an  iron  track  with  a  noise  from  a 
cracked  bell.  On  it  the  foreigner  reads  with  amazement  this 
inscription:  "Carriage  for  colored  people."  What  is  there  to 
say?  Are  we  in  Illinois?  Are  there  laws  against  Negroes? 
Are  they  outside  the  law?  No,  but  the  public  prejudice  perse- 
cutes them  more  tyrannically  than  any  law.  They  are 
driven  from  the  horse-cars,  excluded  from  churches. 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne's  own  sjonpathies  were  not  infinite, 
and  he  quickly  adopted  a  Yankee's  dislike  of  Germans  and, 
especially,  of  Irishmen.  To  some  degree,  these  prejudices  help- 
ed him  to  explain  the  other  American  prejudice  away: 

New  York  is,  ...  a  Democratic  and  pro-Southern  city 
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where .  .  .  racial  incidents  are  to  be  expected.  The  magnates 
of  finance  and  the  dregs  of  society,  which  together  reign  su- 
preme, want  above  all  an  end  to  the  war,  a  reduction  in 
taxes,  the  suppression  of  mihtary  conscription.  They  ask 
only  to  grow  fat  without  interference  and  are  very  little  con- 
cerned about  the  interests  of  the  Union.  The  reason  is  that 
in  this  America,  where  already  the  national  bonds  are  so 
fragile,  New  York  is,  more  than  any  other,  a  city  without  a 
country.  It  is  the  cosmopolitan  market  place,  the  enormous 
hostelry  that  America  keeps  open  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  It  is  natural  that  its  inhabitants  should  detest  mak- 
ing sacrifices  to  which  they  do  not  feel  morally  obligated. 
Last  year  when  conscription  was  introduced,  the  money  of 
rich  Copperheads  incited  the  Irish  to  rioting  so  violent  that 
their  archbishop  himself  could  not  quell  it.  The  signal  was 
given  at  a  moment  when  the  city,  stripped  of  its  troops  and 
deprived  of  its  militia,  could  oppose  no  resistance  to  the  in- 
surgents. This  war  in  the  streets,  the  first  that  has  stained 
the  Republic  with  blood,  was  like  a  war  among  savages. 
They  killed,  looted,  hung  Negroes  on  the  lamp  posts,  muti- 
lated and  tortured  prisoners.  The  cruelty  of  the  mob  rose  to 
the  pitch  of  delirium,  and  even  the  women  set  an  example  of 
ferocity.  .  .  .  The  Germans  are  generally  more  peaceful, 
when  whiskey  doesn't  get  the  better  of  them. 
In  a  Philadelphia  bookstore,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  saw 
"an  advertisement  of  a  recent  best-seller  called  Miscegena- 
tion, or  the  theory  of  the  regeneration  of  mankind  through 
imiversal  mixing  of  the  races."  After  describing  the  argu- 
ment in  this  famous  pamphlet  (see  Lincoln  Lore  Numbers 
1635  and  1636),  the  young  Frenchman  concluded: 
Is  this  burlesque  or  is  it  serious?  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Ask  the  anonymous  writer  of  this  dubious  pamphlet 
whether  he  is  a  Unionist  or  a  rebel  —  he  won't  tell  you.  He  is 
probably  some  scandal-mongering  charlatan,  paid  to  throw 


mud  at  the  editor  of  New  York's  most  honest  newspaper,  Mr. 
Horace  Greeley.  Already  the  Democrats  are  going  about  at- 
tributing this  "abolitionist  filth"  to  the  editor  of  the  Tri- 
bune. Is  it  not  sad  to  see  the  most  just  of  all  causes  misrepre- 
sented, and  to  see  the  noble  words  of  Charles  Summer  and 
Wendell  Phillips  intermingled  with  indecent  jokes? 
Realistic  about  racial  opinion  in  the  North  but  sympathetic 
with  abolition,  the  young  Frenchman  urged  that  evidence  of 
some  Northern  hypocrisy  was  no  cause  not  to  side  with  the 
angels. 
Are  the  friends  of  the  South  right?  Is  it  true  that  slavery  is 
only  a  pretext  and  abolition  an  expedient  of  war?  Surely 
that  would  not  justify  the  men  of  the  South  in  taking  up 
arms  for  the  defense  of  an  odious  prejudice.  But  if  principles 
were  for  the  men  of  the  North  really  only  slogans,  an  in- 
genious mask  to  cover  their  interests,  it  would  be  difficult 
not  to  become  cool  to  their  cause,  given  this  inconsistency 
which  so  strongly  resembles  hypocrisy. 

However  this  may  be,  the  future  of  slavery  depends  today 
on  the  outcome  of  the  war,  and  no  one  should  refuse 
sympathy  to  a  cause  which  is  bound  up  with  that  of  human 
liberty.  Besides,  who  knows  whether  a  principle,  once 
admitted,  does  not  produce  its  own  consequences  in  spite  of 
men? .  .  .  The  pretext  that  has  been  invoked,  however  insin- 
cerely at  first,  becomes  a  commitment  from  which  one  can 
no  longer  escape,  and  the  prejudice  that  is  disclaimed  loses 
its  strength  from  the  day  that  one  no  longer  dares  to  justify 
it.  Yesterday  a  poor  colored  woman,  the  widow  of  a  Ser- 
geant Anderson  of  the  Negro  troops,  dead  on  the  field  of 
honor,  was  insulted  and  beaten  by  a  coachman  with  the 
help  of  a  policeman.  But  that  evening  a  newspaper  revealed 
this  brutal  attack  with  indignation.  Only  those  who  have 
known  America  from  times  past  can  say  how  strong  a 
reaction  there  has  been  against  color  prejudice.  Logic  must 
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FIGURE  3.  The  Punch  cartoon  of  September  13,  1862,  shows  the  French  cock  and  the  British  lion  eying  the  ex- 
hausted contestants  in  the  United  States.  European  cartoons  ignored  the  constitutional  language  in  which 
Americans  always  couched  their  national  conflicts  and  focused  on  the  realities  of  social  and  economic  life, 
especially  on  the  black  man,  whose  figure  constantly  appears  to  mock  American  heroism.  Here,  black  men  are  the 
amused  seconds  of  the  exhausted  combatants. 
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take  its  course,  and  this  great  social  reform  must  pass  from 
the  realm  of  institutions  into  that  of  everyday  life.  Already 
these  whites  who  do  not  want  to  sit  next  to  Negroes  have 
made  them  their  comrades  in  arms.  It  is  difficult  to  treat  like 
dogs  those  whom  we  call  brothers,  and  to  prohibit  from  wor- 
shipping God  those  whom  we  judge  worthy  to  serve  our 
country. 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne's  appraisal  of  the  causes  of  the  Civil 
War  prefigured  what  many  modern  historians  are  saying. 
"The  true  causes  of  the  war,"  he  said,  "are  slavery,  the  mutual 
hostility  of  the  two  rival  societies  and,  above  all,  the  ambition 
of  the  Southerners,  who  arrogantly  sought  to  perpetuate  their 
dominance  in  spite  of  public  opinion,  and  who  raised  the  flag 
of  revolt  as  soon  as  the  presidency  slipped  out  of  their  hands." 
All  this  appraisal  lacks  in  order  to  equal  a  modern  appreci- 
ation of  the  causes  is  to  supply  the  missing  logic  behind  the 
third  and  largest  reason.  Attacking  the  arrogant  Slave  Power, 
as  it  was  called,  was  a  way  of  expressing  dislike  of  the  very  dif- 
ferent Southern  society  without  necessarily  expressing  or 
feeling  any  sympathy  for  the  slaves  themselves.  "I  do  not 
say,"  wrote  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  "that  the  war  is  being 
fought  over  the  moral  and  philosophical  question  of  aboli- 
tion." 

Throughout  his  travel  notes,  the  Frenchman  praised  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln.  He  sympathized  with  him  on  account 
of  the  outrageous  attacks  that  any  figure  in  American  politics 
must  withstand.  "It  is  enough,"  he  said  of  1864  campaign 
literature,  "simply  to  quote  some  titles:  Lincolniana,  Father 
Abe's  Practical  Jokes,  Old  Abe's  Honor,  Abe  the  Counter- 
feiter, Abraham  Africanus  I,  or  the  Mysteries  of  the  White 
House. "  He  admired  him  for  his  liberal  image  and  introduced 
him  in  his  book  as  "the  representative  of  the  farming  and 
laboring  classes,  the  peace-loving  President  Lincoln."  And  he 
admired  him  for  his  policies:  "Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  able  for 
four  years  to  carry  on  the  difficult  work  of  government  with 
dignity;  he  belongs  to  the  party  of  moderate  abolitionists 
which  has  the  greatest  popular  support;  and  he  represents 
better  than  anyone  else  the  policy  of  winning  the  war  and 
saving  the  Union." 

When  he  finally  met  the  President  on  January  20, 1865  (in  a 
meeting  not  recorded  in  Lincoln  Day  by  Day),  Duvergier  de 
Hauranne  was  predisposed  to  sympathy.  The  day  before  the 
meeting  he  wrote  that  he  had  "only  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  long- 
legged  giant  who  was  leaving  the  White  House  wrapped  up  to 
his  nose  in  an  enormous  scarf."  Though  it  was  "the  fashion 
for  European  visitors  to  go  to  ogle  the  President  as  they  would 
go  to  stare  at  a  strange  animal,  and  to  make  endless  dis- 
paraging comments  at  his  expense,"  this  visitor  would  not. 
Lincoln's  simple  Western  manners  would  not  bother  him. 
When  he  met  Lincoln's  son  Robert,  the  Frenchman  asked 
whether  Robert  would  take  a  trip  to  Europe  soon.  Robert  re- 
plied that  he  was  awaiting  the  end  of  the  war  because  the  trip 
would  be  too  expensive  at  the  wartime  price  of  gold.  "What 
modesty  in  his  answers,  and  what  noble  austerity!"  Duvergier 
de  Hauranne  exclaimed.  "I  know  of  no  other  country  where 
the  Chief  of  State  is  too  poor  to  afford  a  trip  abroad  for  his 
son."  Of  Robert's  father,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  said,  "I 
begin  to  believe  that  his  only  fault  was  to  have  been  a  lumber- 
jack,  a  railsplitter,  and  a  man  of  all  work.  For  my  part,  I  only 
honor  him  the  more  for  it." 

Americans   and  Europeans  alike  could  hardly  help  re- 
marking upon  the  simplicity  of  the  White  House  protocol  and 
security.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  was  duly  impressed: 
For   a   foreigner  the  White  House  possesses   a  certain 
prestige;  and  besides,  I  have  been  taught  discretion  by  our 
customs  to  the  point  where  I  wouldn't  dare  go  past  its  thresh- 
old without  a  guide  or  without  a  special  invitation  from  the 
great  personage  who  lives  there.  Yet  its  doors  stand  open  to 
every  American:  like  a  church,  it  is  everybody's  house.  At  all 
hours  of  the  day,  you  will  find  curious  or  idle  people  milling 
about  in  the  great  reception  room  where  the  President  holds 
his  popular  audiences.  It  is  said  that  some  visitors  — 
country  bumpkins,  no  doubt  —  cut  pieces  from  the  silk  cur- 
tains to  take  home  as  souvenirs  of  their  pilgrimage.  You 
may  think  that  a  policeman  or  at  least  a  guard  has  been 
posted.  No  at  all!  There  is  only  a  notice  asking  visitors  to 
respect  the  furnishings,  which  belong  to  the  government. 
Senator  Charles  Summer  took  the  foreign  visitor  to  the 
President's  office.  They  found  Lincoln  "behind  a  huge  desk 
piled  so  high  with  papers  that  it  seemed  to  enclose  him  like  the 
walls  of  a  confessional."  A  woman  was  asking  him  a  favor 
when  they  entered.  She  was  trying  to  supplement  the  merits  of 
her  case  with  personal  charm,  "but  the  President,  a  grave  and 
somewhat  hurried  judge,  urged  her  to  come  to  the  point. 


questioned  her  briefly  and  rather  brusquely,  diligently 
scribbling  at  his  notes  all  the  while,  his  attitude  clearly  indi- 
cating by  his  manner  that  she  was  wasting  his  time  and  that 
he  was  neither  stupid  nor  easy-going  enough  to  be  taken  in  by 
her  wiles." 

Duvergier  de  Hauranne  found  Lincoln  to  be  "simple,  serious 
and  full  of  good  sense."  He  noted  especially  that  there  "was 
not  a  single  burst  of  clownish  laughter,  not  a  single  remark  in 
doubtful  taste,  not  one  of  the  'jokes'  for  which  he  is  famous." 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne  had  only  a  ten-minute  interview  with 
the  President,  but  it  did  touch  on  political  subjects,  Lincoln 
commenting  in  particular  "on  the  unrealisitc  hopes  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  entertained  four  years  ago  that  it  could  impose 
its  policies  on  the  victorious  Republicans." 

To  be  sure,  A  Frenchman  in  Lincoln's  Americav/ouidnothe 
worth  reading  just  for  the  account  of  this  brief  meeting  with 
President  Lincoln.  However,  his  encounters  with  Lincoln's 
America  were  significant,  and  they  are  nicely  reported  in  the 
book.  There  are  descriptions  of  Washington,  D.C.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  oil  boom,  and  of  Western  society  and  manners. 
There  are  numerous  discussions  of  the  brutalities  of  party 
politics  and  long  considerations  of  financial  policy.  Political 
theory  is  frequently  discussed. 

In  many  instances,  the  judgments  are  astute.  Duvergier  de 
Hauranne  understood  perfectly  the  much-misunderstood  Ten 
Percent  Plan  for  Reconstruction.  "An  offer  as  generous  as 
this,"  he  observed,  "could  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  war  at  a 
time  when  it  could  still  seem  to  be  a  measure  of  pacification  as 
well  as  a  means  of  weakening  the  Rebels  by  bringing  back  to 
the  fold  some  of  the  sheep  that  had  gone  astray."  Naturally, 
Lincoln's  offer  to  amnesty  "became  inapplicable  when  the 
war  ended,  for  it  had  only  been  extended  as  a  means  of 
securing  a  voluntary  return  to  the  Union,  and  it  would  have 
been  too  generous  to  obstinate  Rebels  who  had  resisted  until 
the  last  minute." 

On  occasion,  too,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne's  phrases  are 
memorably  eloquent.  In  a  passage  which  may  well  be  quoted 
by  many  students  of  the  period  in  years  to  come,  Duvergier  de 
Hauranne  explained,  at  least  in  part,  why  the  period  of  Lin- 
coln's Presidency  is  one  of  the  most  significant  for  historical 
study:  "Great  revolutions  put  to  the  test  not  only  the  character 
of  a  people  but  also  the  true  worth  of  the  institutions  by  which 
they  are  governed.  A  single  year  of  domestic  crisis  tells  us 
more  about  their  virtues  and  vices  than  a  century  of  ordinary 
day-to-day  existence  under  the  uncontested  rule  of  strong 
government." 
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FIGURE  4.  Lincoln  as  Frenchmen  saw  him. 
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BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 
Lincoln  in  Graphic  Art,  1860-1865 


The  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  is  spon- 
soring an  exhibit  of  popular  prints  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
Cannon  Office  Building  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
February  and  March  of  1981.  The  exhibit,  nestled  in  the 
arches  of  the  handsome  rotunda  of  the  Cannon  Building,  is 
open  to  the  public  and  free  of  charge.  The  customary  traffic 
in  this  building  consists  of  people  who  are  themselves  poli- 
ticians, who  work  for  pohticians,  or  who  call  on  politicians, 
and  the  exhibit  naturally  focuses  on  Lincoln's  pohtical  image. 

The  heyday  of  public  relations  and  propaganda  arrived 
only  with  the  First  World  War,  and  America's  nineteenth- 
century  Presidents  had  little  awareness  of  the  powers  of 
conscious  image-making.  The  Lincoln  administration,  which 
at  its  height  had  a  White  House  staff  of  three  secretaries, 
employed  none  of  the  elaborate  apparatus  of  modern  image- 
conscious  politicians.  Imagery  was  the  province  of,  among 
others,  the  popular  printmakers  of  the  day. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
graphic  arts  in  America  grew 
up  together.  Neither  took  much 
notice  of  the  other  until  1860, 
when  Lincoln  became  the 
Republican  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent. Suddenly  the  Republican 
party  needed  pictures  of  him  for 
campaign  posters,  and  the 
voters  wanted  to  know  what  he 
looked  like.  Lincoln's  looks 
were  an  issue  well  before  most 
people  had  seen  a  picture  of 
him,  for  it  was  widely  rumored 
that  he  was  ugly.  Lincoln  was 
genuinely  modest  about  his 
looks,  and  he  took  notice  of  the 
graphic  arts  only  when  they 
were  forced  upon  his  attention. 
He  rarely  commented  on  the 
various  portraits  of  him  pro- 
duced after  he  became  a  nation- 
al political  figure.  He  confessed 
that  he  knew  "nothing"  of  such 
matters,  that  he  had  an  "un- 
practiced  eye,"  and  that  he 
was,  in  truth,  "a  very  indif- 
ferent judge"  of  the  artistic 
merits  of  efforts  to  capture  his 
likeness. 

Lincoln's  Presidential  nomi- 
nation in  1860  surprised  nearly 
everyone.  The  first  mass- 
produced  likeness  of  him,  an 
engraving  by  F.  H.  Brown  of 
Chicago,  appeared  only  at  the 
nominating  convention  itself. 
Lincoln  had  been  so  seldom 
photographed  before  1860  that 
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FIGURE  1.  How^  the  people  first  saw  Lincoln. 


the  printmaker  had  to  copy  his  likeness  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  Chicago  in  1857,  a  photograph  noted  for  the  dis- 
orderly appearance  of  Lincoln's  hair.  Printmakers  needed 
more  photographs  of  the  candidate  and  more  gentlemanly 
poses.  Numerous  sittings  for  photographers  and  for  painters 
with  commissions  from  Republican  patrons  demanding  that 
they  make  the  candidate  "good  looking  whether  the  original 
would  justify  it  or  not"  soon  solved  the  problem  of  models 
from  which  the  printmakers  could  work,  and  the  great  process 
of  Presidential  image-making  began. 

Popular  prints  relied  on  sentimentalism,  sensationalism, 
and  satire.  Sensational  pictures  of  fires  and  other  disasters 
had  helped  make  lithography  a  growth  industry  in  the  18408, 
and,  during  Lincoln's  Presidency,  the  printmakers  would 
capitalize  on  battle  scenes  to  continue  this  form  of  appeal. 
Sentimentalism,  however,  was  the  dominantmotif  of  popular 
prints,  just  as  it  dominated  popular  literature.  Politics  lent 

themselves  more  to  satire  than 
sentiment,  and  Presidential 
campaigns  always  boosted  the 
cartoon  industry.  In  the  end, 
nevertheless,  sentimentalism 
triumphed  —  a  victory  so  com- 
plete that  the  political  cartoons 
of  Lincoln  still  appear  a  little 
strange  to  us. 

They  appear  strange,  too, 
because  the  nature  of  the  art  of 
political  cartooning  was  quite 
different  in  Lincoln's  era  from 
that  of  today.  For  one  thing, 
cartoons  were  a  part  of  the 
print  business.  Most  were 
poster  cartoons  issued  as 
separate  prints  by  firms  like 
Currier  &  Ives,  more  famous 
today  for  nostalgic  landscapes 
and  sentimental  genre  pictures. 
These  firms  put  business  ahead 
of  politics  and  produced  both 
pro-  and  anti-Lincoln  cartoons. 
Sometimes  the  same  artist 
produced  cartoons  on  both  sides 
of  a  political  question.  Louis 
Maurer  (1832-1932)  drew  both 
"Honest  Abe  Taking  Them  on 
the  Half  Shell,"  predicting  that 
Lincoln  would  gobble  up  the 
Democratic  pohticians  grown 
fat  from  their  long  years  in 
office,  and  "The  Rail  Candi- 
date," one  of  the  better  anti- 
Lincoln  cartoons  of  the  cam- 
paign. Another  difference  from 
modern  political  art  is  that 
cartoonists  did  not  go  in  for 
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FIGURE  2.  Louis  Maurer  guessed  at  Lincoln's  grin. 

caricature,  which  dominates  modern  poUtical  cartoons. 
Instead  of  exaggerating  physical  features  which 
characterized  a  politician's  face,  they  copied  the  faces 
slavishly  from  available  photographs.  Maurer's  "Honest 
Abe"  is  adventuresome  in  attempting  to  depict  Lincoln's 
smile.  Lincoln  never  smiled  in  his  photographs,  and  to  this 
day  no  one  knows  what  his  teeth  looked  like.  Humor  usually 
stemmed  only  from  the  improbable  situations  in  which  the 
cartoonists  placed  the  politicians  or  from  balloons  of 
language,  often  filled  with  obscure  puns. 

The  political  cartoons  of  Lincoln's  day  were  not  forward- 
looking  in  terms  of  method.  They  are,  therefore,  all  the  better 
as  documents  of  the  social  and  political  beliefs  of  that  era. 
They  are  cluttered  with  figures  and  words,  and  the  social 
stereotypes  in  the  backgrounds  of  the  cartoons  are  a  vivid 
index  of  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  public  opinion. 

In  1860  the  cartoonists,  their  pens  ready  to  attack  William 
H.  Seward,  the  front-runner  for  the  Republican  nomination, 
were  as  astonished  as  most  American  voters  were  at  Lincoln's 
nomination.  Like  the  voters,  they  knew  almost  nothing  about 
him.  They  seized  with  alacrity  on  the  few  available  scraps  of 
colorful  information  about  Lincoln.  Republicans  touted 
Lincoln  as  the  "Railsplitter,"  and  a  rail  became  essential  in 
Lincoln  cartoons.  He  was  often  depicted  in  a  workingman's 
blouse  rather  than  the  customary  coat  and  tie  of  most 
candidates,  but,  no  matter  the  attire,  he  almost  always  had  a 
rail  handy.  He  might  use  his  rail  to  fend  off  candidates  trying 
to  break  into  the  White  House;  he  might  exercise  on  it;  or  he 
might  use  it  to  drive  the  wildcat  of  sectional  discord  back  into 
the  Republican  bag. 
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FIGURE   3.   Maurer  put  the  anti-Lincoln  elements 
together  in  their  simplest  form. 
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FIGURE  4.  Railing  at  the  candidate. 

The  standard  anti-Lincoln  cartoon  in  1860  contained  four 
elements:  Lincoln,  a  rail,  Horace  Greeley,  and  a  black  man. 
Greeley  was  a  cartoonist's  delight,  almost  a  self-caricature. 
The  moon-faced  outspoken  reformer  wore  a  long  white  duster, 
its  pockets  crammed  with  pamphlets  and  papers.  Over  the 
years,  Greeley  had  flirted  with  a  mjniad  of  reforms,  some  of 
them  quite  radical,  and  he  came  to  symbolize  the  crank 
reformer  on  the  enthusiastic  lunatic  fringe  of  the  Republican 
party.  His  presence  in  the  cartoons  was  a  reminder  of  the 
allegedly  dangerous  and  radical  impulses  in  the  Republican 
party. 

One  need  not  look  long  at  political  cartoons  in  Lincoln's  era 
to  see  evidence  of  the  pervasive  racism  of  nineteenth-century 
American  popular  opinion.  The  presence  of  black  men, 
women,  girls,  boys,  and  babies  in  Lincoln  cartoons  was  meant 
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FIGURE  5.  Adalbert  Volck  was  among  the  best. 

to  stand  as  a  warning  of  the  racial  results  of  Republican  anti- 
slavery  policies. 

Lincoln  was  so  little  known  that  cartoonists  assumed  he 
was  a  nonentity  who  would  dance  to  the  tune  of  more  powerful 
figures  in  the  Republican  party.  Often,  he  was  not  even  the 
central  figure  in  their  busy  cartoons,  and  Lincoln's  failure  to 
take  over  the  central  spot  in  these  cartoons  is  an  unconscious 
sign  of  the  artists'  inability  to  take  him  seriously.  What 
seemed  serious  was  the  threat  that  the  reform  impulse 
represented  by  Greeley  and  the  Negro  might  at  last  seize 
control  of  the  country  on  the  coattails  of  this  unobjectionable 
but  innocuous  candidate. 

The  greatest  satirical  talent  in  American  graphic  art  in 
Lincoln's  day  was  located  in  the  camp  of  the  opposition. 
Adalbert  Johann  Volck  (1828-1912)  was  a  Baltimore  dentist 
who  had  come  to  the  United  States  from  Bavaria.  He  probably 
received  some  training  in  the  graphic  arts  in  Europe,  as  did 
many  other  American  artists  in  Lincoln's  day,  but  Baltimore 
shaped  his  political  opinions.  Maryland,  though  it  did  not 
secede,  was  a  slave  state,  and  opposition  to  the  Republican 
party  in  the  state  was  virulent.  Volck  was  decidedly  pro- 
Southern  and  loathed  the  Lincoln  administration. 

Volck's  considerable  technical  skills  as  an  etcher  were 
united  with  a  sharp  satirical  eye.  In  one  of  the  most  brilliantly 
conceived  and  skillfully  executed  prints  of  the  period,  Volck 
pictured  Lincoln  as  a  hopelessly  idealistic  Don  Quixote, 
carrying  a  John  Brown  pike  instead  of  a  lance,  accompanied 
by  that  sordid  reminder  of  Northern  materialism,  Benjamin 
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FIGURE  7.  Benjamin  Butler  is  Falstaff. 

F.  Butler,  as  Sancho  Panza,  complete  with  stolen  Southern 
cutlery  in  his  belt.  Volck's  cartoons  also  played  on  fevered 
fears  of  doom  for  the  white  race  if  the  North  were  victorious  in 
the  Civil  War. 

Volck's  work  is  sometimes  carelessly  thought  of  as  Confed- 
erate cartoons,  the  only  vigorous  Southern  counterpart  of 
Thomas  Nast's  pro-Republican  cartoons  in  the  North.  In 
truth,  Nast  was  very  young  and  not  particularly  active  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  Volck's  satirical  etchings  were  really 
Copperhead  cartoons,  the  product  of  anti-Lincoln  sentiment 
in  the  North.  Volck  was  apparently  never  arrested  for 
producing  the  prints  nor  for  his  more  treasonous  activities 
like  smuggling  spies  and  medicines  to  the  Confederacy.  His 
art  stands  as  a  visual  embodiment  of  the  political  atmosphere 
which  led  a  group  of  Maryland  men  (and  one  D.  C. 
pharmacist's  assistant)  eventually  to  murder  President 
Lincoln.  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a  Maryland  native,  led  the 
group. 

By  1864  printmakers  knew  more  about  Lincoln,  and  their 
work  during  his  bid  for  reelection  seized  on  some  entirely  new 
themes.  The  rail  was  gone,  and  no  single  symbol  so 
dominated  cartoons  as  it  had  done  four  years  earlier.  Its 
nearest  competitor  was  Lincoln's  reputation  for  telling  jokes. 
This  quality  endears  him  to  twentieth-century  Americans, 
but  it  was  less  clearly  a  political  asset  in  Lincoln's  earnest 
Victorian  era.  Cartoonists  frequently  attacked  him  as  a  mere 
frontier  joker  —  too  small  for  the  job  of  President. 

Two  of  the  better  cartoons  of  the  1864  campaign  capitalized 
on  Lincoln's  reputation  as  a  lover  of  Shakespeare's  works.  J. 
H.  Howard  depicted  Lincoln's  Democratic  rival  for  the 
Presidency,  George  B.  McClellan,  as  Hamlet,  holding  the 
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FIGURE  6.  Literary  allusions  were  common. 
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FIGURE  8.  A  crowded  but  effective  cartoon. 
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FIGURE  9.  A  cartoon  for  the  ugly  mood  of  1864. 

skull  of  Lincoln  as  Yorick  and  asking,  "Where  be  your  gibes 
now?"  Thus  the  artist  combined  his  knowledge  of  Lincoln's 
reputation  for  joking  and  for  reading  Shakespeare's  works. 
Another  cartoonist  moved  away  from  merely  associating 
Lincoln  with  black  people  to  turning  Lincoln  into  a  black  man 
himself.  Shakespeare  provided  the  artful  mechanism  for 
doing  so:  the  cartoonist  depicted  Lincoln  as  Othello.  This 
print  lacked  the  simplicity  of  conception  of  Howard's  cartoon, 
but  the  crowded  stage  contained  other  figures  who 
symbolized  controversial  acts  of  the  Lincoln  administration. 
Secretary  of  State  Seward,  seated  at  Lincoln's  left,  had  once 
been  in  charge  of  arrests  of  disloyal  persons  in  the  North. 
Rumor  had  it  that  Seward  had  once  boasted  to  the  English 
ambassador  that  he  could  ring  a  little  bell  and  cause  the  arrest 
of  anyone  in  the  United  States. 

The  story  about  Seward  was  doubtless  untrue,  but  its  fame 
was  revealing  of  the  anxiety  aroused  by  the  suspension  of 
some  traditional  American  liberties  in  the  North  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  Democrats  were  bereft  of  their  traditional 


appeals  to  economic  discontent  by  high  wartime  employment. 
Lincoln  frustrated  some  of  their  appeals  to  racism  by 
claiming  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  essential 
to  provide  the  man  power  necessary  to  win  the  war.  The  issue 
of  civil  liberties  was  about  the  only  one  left  in  the  Democratic 
arsenal.  "The  Grave  of  the  Union"  added  to  the  traditional 
figures  of  Lincoln,  Greeley,  and  a  black  baby  (under  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  arm),  portraits  of  those  "War  Democrats" 
who  served  the  Lincoln  administration,  most  notably  the 
driver  of  the  hearse.  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

Lincoln's  reputation  for  humor  did  not  prevent  the  creation 
of  sinister  images  of  the  President.  The  story  that  Lincoln  had 
asked  his  friend  Ward  Hill  Lamon  to  sing  a  vulgar  and 
humorous  tune  on  a  visit  to  the  Antietam  battlefield  led  to  one 
of  the  most  darkly  effective  anti-Lincoln  cartoons  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  truth,  Lincoln  asked  for  the  tune  to  cheer  him  up  after 
the  gloomy  visit.  He  was  miles  from  the  battlefield  when  the 
event  occurred.  All  the  bodies  on  the  field  had  been  buried 
long  ago.  The  spurious  charge  was  so  effective,  however,  that 
Lincoln  prepared  a  long  letter  for  the  press  explaining  the 
event.  In  the  end,  he  decided  not  to  issue  it,  and  the  story  was 
not  effectively  scotched  until  1895  when  Lamon  published  a 
facsimile  of  Lincoln's  letter  in  his  Recollections  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  1847-1865. 

The  Civil  War  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
brought  rapid  (and,  unfortunately,  temporary)  changes  in  the 
customary  depiction  of  black  people  in  popular  art.  "Union 
and  Liberty!  And  Union  and  Slavery!"  contained  the  common 
message  of  Republican  cartoons  that  McClellan's  election 
was  tantamount  to  a  victory  for  Jefferson  Davis  and  the 
Confederacy.  It  also  contained  in  the  background  an  unusual 
depiction  of  racial  harmony,  as  white  and  black  children 
emerged  from  a  school.  Such  an  image  was  unthinkable  four 
years  earlier. 

This  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  has  focused  principally  on  the 
satirical  vein  in  popular  prints  of  Lincoln.  There  was  a 
sentimental  counterattack,  and  the  next  issue  will  focus  on 
those  prints  in  the  exhibit  which  made  Lincoln's  image  what 
it  is  today.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the 
Washington  area,  please  drop  by  the  Cannon  Office  Building 
to  view  "BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE:  Lincoln  in 
Graphic  Art,  1860-1865." 
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AND 
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FIGURE  10.  This  appeal  to  the  white  workingman  contains  an  unusual  vision  of  racial  harmony. 


